The Cabinet
that relationship, he would be unable to assure himself
of a majority in the House of Commons. Certain col-
leagues he must choose, because their presence in the
Government is expected by the party; a few of them,
indeed, may be so important that they may be able to
insist upon receiving the particular office they desire. It
is well known that in 1929 Mr. MacDonald did not
wish to have Mr. Arthur Henderson as Foreign Secre-
tary; and only the knowledge that, otherwise, Mr.
Henderson would have remained outside the ranks of
the Government persuaded Mr. MacDonald to offer him
the post. He has, of course, a certain amount of elbow-
room, which is perhaps roughly proportionate to his
influence over his followers. The world was surprised at
Mr. Baldwin's decision to make Mr. Churchill Chan-
cellor of the Exchequer in 192$; and perhaps hardly less
surprised that this decision entailed a refusal by Sir
Robert Home to enter the Cabinet. Obviously enough,
the choice of colleagues must, apart from the small group
who nominate themselves, be an invidious task for any
Prime Minister; and those who are excluded will rarely
be able to see that the grounds upon which others have
been preferred are adequate. The Prime Minister has
to do the best he can. He is seeking to build a corporate
entity the members of which will be collectively respon-
sible for one another's acts. In general, he will, unless
he makes some colossal blunder of omission, have the
loyalty of his party behind him in the decisions he makes;
and that loyalty will continue unless the-Cabinet, as it
works, proves a defective arrangement which needs
strengthening by reason of the opposition it encounters
in the House of Commons.
The Prime  Minister must, of course,  receive the
approval of the sovereign for his decisions. So long as